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The Poetic Dictionary and 
the Poet’ 


N THE FIRST ISSUE of his Latin-English Thesaurus 
(1565) Thomas Cooper placed at the end of his general 
dictionary all proper names with their narrative and ex- 

pository comment, and entitled the newly arranged and alpha- 
betized group of words Dictionarium Historicum et Poeticum. 
This independent section of the Thesaurus may be regarded 
as the first poetic dictionary by an English lexicographer. 
Cooper was not, however, the inventor of the genre. He had 
a precedent in a book published on the Continent some sixty 
years earlier. 

The book I refer to as possibly the earliest example of the 
poetic dictionary was written by Herman Torrentinus (c. 1450- 
1520). Torrentinus—Van Beek, in the vernacular—was a 
Dutch scholar, who, in the 1490’s, was professor of rhetoric 
in the college of Groningen. At Deventer, in 1498, Tor- 





1This essay is a revision of a paper which the author read in the Com- 
parative Literature IV group of the Modern Language Association, at 
Chicago, December 27, 1945. 

2Cooper planned this innovation for the 1559 edition of the Bibliotheca 
Eliotae, but was able to carry it only halfway through the letter A. In a 
word To the Reader, immediately preceding the abbreviated proper-name 
section, the compiler explains that “by reason of weakenes of body and 
sickelinesse, I was not hable to goe through with that I entended.” In the 
Thesaurus Cooper performed what he had planned for the proper-name 
vocabulary in the Bibliotheca. 

8The full title is Dictionarium Historicum et Poeticum propria Locorum 
et Personarum Vocabula breviter complectens. 
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rentinus first published his small Latin manual with the title 


Elucidarius carminum et historiarum vel Vocabularius poeticus, 
continens fabulas, historias, provincias, urbes, insulas, fluvios, 
et montes illustres. . .* 


In the address to the reader, the author explains why he com- 
piled the Elucidarius® and what authorities he had followed. 
His students and other friends, knowing the reputation of 
their teacher as a classical scholar, frequently came to him, 
he tells us, for explanation of allusions and for comment on 
the meaning of the classical Latin poems then being printed 
and eagerly studied. Being himself the editor of some of 
these poems (for example, Commentarius in Bucolica ac 
Georgica Virgilii), Torrentinus felt impelled to comply with 
their requests. He found, however, that various readers often 
sought information about the same names and allusions, and, 
as a result, his explanations had frequently to be repeated. 
He decided therefore that it would be a service to his friends 
and economy of his own time to collect and publish in a 
small volume his comments on subjects which elicited recur- 
rent inquiry. He explains, specifically, that his expositions 
are concerned with the names of gods and their fables, with 
celebrated men, with countries and islands, with cities, and 
with rivers, lakes, and mountains. His book—and he insists 
there was at the time no other similar aid—he hopes may be 





‘For a concise account of Torrentinus and his work, see Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie, II, 245. “‘Grosseres Lob,” the account runs in part, 
“erwarb er sich durch die Herausgabe eines historischen Worterbuches, 
Elucidarius . . . welches zuerst 1498 zu Deventer erschien und der erste 
Versuch auf diesem Gebiete war.” 

See also Michaud’s Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Modern... 
Nouvelle Edition. Paris, n.d. 

5As copies of earlier editions are not available at this time, I am using 
a copy printed at The Hague, 1514, with the simplified title Elucidarius 
vel Vocabularius Poeticus. This volume is in the Rare Book Collections, 
The University of Texas, and is bound with a Latin-German dictionary of 
the same date, entitled Dictionarium quod Gemma Gemmarum vocant. 
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profitable to the studious readers of poetry and history, and 
even of the holy scriptures. 

To establish confidence in the authority of his book, Tor- 
rentinus assures his readers that the matter has been gathered 
from approved writers; to wit, Sallust, Livy, Strabo, Pliny, 
Justinus, Virgil, Ovid, Perottus, Tortellius; and the Greek- 
Latin lexicon of brother Ioannis Crastoni, the Carmelite.® It 
is clear, from the address to the reader, that the purpose of 
the Elucidarius is to help the less cultivated to an understand- 
ing of poetry and history, by supplying in concise form in- 
formation on the unfamiliar classical names. A few entries 
from the Elucidarius’ will show the author’s method: 


Atlas 


Atlas was a king of Mauritania, who is said to have in- 
vented the study of astronomy. It is also a high mountain in 
Mauritania, which the neighboring people call the pillar of 
the sky. The poets feign that Atlas is a great giant who bears 
up the firmament. 


Castalius 


Castalius is a spring at the foot of Mount Parnassus, sacred 
to the Muses, and from this they are called Castalides. 


Cleopatra 


Cleopatra was the last queen of Egypt, whom together 
with Antonius, Augustus conquered. Thereupon Cleopatra 
killed herself by placing serpents on her breasts. 


Elysium 


According to the poets, Elysium is a place of delights in 
the midst of the lower world, where the souls of the good 


are said to dwell. Virgil: Sed amoena piorum Concilia, 
Elysiumque colo. 





SToannis Crastoni or Crestoni, a Hellenist of the fifteenth century, born 
at Plaisance; and sometimes referred to under the name Ioannes Placen- 
tinus. He is the author of a Greek-Latin dictionary, Milan, 1478. 

7The entries are of course in Latin. I have taken the liberty of giving 
free translations of the original. 
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Enceladus 


Enceladus was a giant, the son of Titan and Earth. When 
he made war against the gods, he is said to have been killed 
by a thunderbolt, hurled by Jove, and to have been buried 
under Mount Etna. Virgil in 111 Aeneid. 


Lucretia 


Lucretia was a noble Roman matron, wife of Collatinus, 
whom Aruns [Sextus Tarquin], son of King Tarquin, vio- 
lated by force. When she had reported this crime to her hus- 
band, she stabbed herself to death, and thus caused the king 
with all his descendants to be driven out, and the city set free. 


The Elucidarius obviously fulfilled a need. Its popularity 
was immediate and long-sustained. At least eleven editions 
were printed in various cities on the Continent between 1498 
and 1518. After Torrentinus’ death; in 1520, the El/ucidarius 
was frequently reissued with augmentations, first by Robert 
Stephanus’ and then by his brother Charles. As Robert ex- 
panded the scope of the book, the original title was gradually 
subordinated, as indicated by the following title page: 
Dictionarium poeticum quod vulgo inscribitur Elucidarius 
carminum. . . Parisiis, 1530.°° 
Before 1555 the Elucidarius as revised by the Stephani had 
suffered a sea-change. This work had been so much extended 





8Deventer, 1498, 1501, 1503; Argentinae [Strassburg], 1505, 1514, 1518, 
Hagenau [The Hague], 1507, 1510, 1512, 1514: Lare, 1515. 

®I use in this paper “Stephanus,” the Latinized form of “Estienne,” 
because “Stephanus” (Robert Stephanus, Charles Stephanus) is the form 
which appears on the title page of the Estienne dictionaries which I refer 
to in this study. 

Editions of the Elucidarius as augmented by Robert and then by Charles 
Stephanus, between 1530 and 1568, are as follows: Paris, 1530, 1535, 
1541, 1550; Cologne, 1536, 1543, 1554, 1568; Antwerp, 1545, 1553. 

10The Elucidarius with the original title and, apparently, with little 
or no augmentation was being printed elsewhere, as in Cologne, in 1536. 
My bibliographical information is probably not complete, but the evidence 
indicates that the book with the original title continued to be published 
through the greater part of the sixteenth century, sometimes in the 
original, sometimes in translation, as in the Italian edition by Tosconella, 
printed at Venice, in 1585. 
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in scope and augmented by Charles Stephanus that he was 
justified in publishing the enlarged volume under a new title, 
with his own name on the title page: 


Dictionarium historicum ac poeticum, omnia gentium, homi- 
num, locorum, fluminum ac montium antiqua recentioraque, 
ad sacras ac prophanas historias poetarumque fabulas intelli- 
gendas necessaria, vocabula . . . Lutetiae . . . C. Stephani, 
1553. 

Stephanus’ book, a direct offshoot of the Elucidarius, enjoyed 
even greater popularity than the original. At least nine edi- 
tions, with slightly expanded title page, were printed in various 
continental cities, between 1553 and 1600. The vogue con- 
tinued through the seventeenth century, eleven other editions 
having been published by 1693,** some on the Continent, some 
in England. 

Parallel with the vogue of the Elucidarius and the Dic- 
tionarium of Charles Stephanus in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was the practice begun, as we have seen, by 
Thomas Cooper in the Thesaurus Linguae (1565) of supple- 
menting the Latin-English dictionary with matter similar to 
that of the Elucidarius. Cooper's immediate model was, in 
fact, Charles Stephanus’ Dictionarium, the title page of which 
Cooper adapts and the content of which he translates into 
English. This practice Cooper continues in the various issues 
of his Thesaurus.* Other Latin-English lexicographers of the 
Tudor-Stuart era, following Cooper's lead and often borrow- 
ing from him or translating from the Latin of Stephanus, 
continue to include in a special section of the general lexicon 





11A list of dates, perhaps not exhaustive, of editions printed at Paris 
and elsewhere, runs thus: 1553, 1561, 1566, 1567, 1575, 1579, 1581, 1595, 
1596, 1608, 1610, 1618, 1621, 1633, 1650, 1652, 1660, 1671, 1686, 1693, 
See Catalogue Géneral Des Livres Imprimes de La Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris 1912. See also the Catalogue of the British Museum. 

12The full title of Cooper’s dictionary is Thesaurus Linguae Romanae 
et Britannicae. It was first published in 1565. Subsequent editions ap- 
peared in 1573, 1584, and 1587. The Rare Book Collections, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, has copies of the 1565 and 1584 editions. 
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the matter of a poetic dictionary. Among these are Thomas 
Thomas (1588?), Francis Holyoke (1606), Francis Gould- 
man (1664), Thomas Holyoke (1677), and Adam Littleton 
(1673). An informing comment as to the persistence in the 
larger lexicons of fables and stories characteristic of the poetic 
dictionary and as to their extensive use appears in Littleton’s 
address to the reader. He writes, 


The English Stories, which are up and down large, and are 
in many schools made use of as Dictamens, having been taken 
out of Eliot and Cooper, and continued in that old-fashioned 
Language, we have here and there amended and somewhat 
refined by bringing them neare to our present dress. 


Littleton’s comment suggests one reason for the popularity 
of myth and legend and other matter usually found in a 
poetic dictionary, whether printed as an adjunct to a Latin-_ 
English dictionary or as an independent publication: such 
stories were used as topics for composition by schoolboys. 
Long before such exercises were invented, however, the Eluci- 
darius and its offspring, the Dictionarium of Charles Stephanus, 
had been, as we have seen, very popular among readers of 
poetry, and probably of classical literature in general. What 
is of more significance is that such books, especially Stephanus’ 
Dictionarium, Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum, as the 
title came to be written by 1590, were much used by English 
poets and dramatists. Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Milton, to 
mention only a few major authors, exhibit familiarity with 
Stephanus’ Dictionarium.* This book was a convenient and 





18See the following articles by D. T. Starnes: “Literary Features of 
Renaissance Dictionaries,” SP, XXXVIII (Jan., 1940), 26-50; “E. K.’s 
Classical Allusions Reconsidered,” SP, XXXIX (April, 1942), 143-159; 
“Spenser and the Graces,” PQ, XXI (July, 1942), 268-282; ‘Spenser 
and the Muses,” The University of Texas Studies in English, 1942, pp. 
31-58. See, also Ernest W. Talbert’s “The Classical Mythology and the 
Structure of Cynthia’s Revels,’ PQ, XXII (July, 1943), 193-210; and 
“New Light on Ben Jonson’s Workmanship,” SP, XL (April, 1943), 154— 
185. See also D. T. Starnes and Ernest W. Talbert, “Milton and Renais- 
sance Dictionaries,” The University of Texas Studies in English, 1943, 
pp. 50-65. 
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reputable reference work. Often it enabled an author to re- 
fresh his memory readily on a myth or character of antiquity 
but vaguely in mind. Sometimes the handbook gives a version 
of a story which becomes the direct inspiration of the poet. 
There is much evidence to support this conclusion. 


In the story of Milton’s Comus, for example, the Lady, lost 
from her brothers, sings a song addressed to Echo, which, 
she hopes, the brothers may hear and thereby be led to her. 
Here are the pertinent lines from the song: ' 


Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell. . . 
Canst thou not tell me of the gentle Pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 
O if thou have 


Hid them in some flow’ry Cave, 
Tell me but where, 


Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere! 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s Harmonies. 


The conventional myth of Echo and Narcissus never refers 
to Echo as daughter of the sphere or associates her with 
heavenly harmony. This characterization in Comus is indeed 
rare; and no commentator, so far as I can discover, has ever 
given a satisfactory explanation of it. Turning to Charles 
Stephanus’ Dictionarium, we find one entry (under Echo) 
summarising the traditional story; a second entry is, how- 
ever, very suggestive for this study. It runs thus: 


Echo, Nympha, nullo oculo visa, et a Pane, pastorum deo, 
mirum in modum adamata: quae quidem physice coeli har- 
moniam significare dicitur, Solis amicam, tamquam domini, et 
moderatotis omnium corporum coelestium, ex quibus ipsa com- 
ponitur atque temperatur. . . 


The italicized passages in the quoted selections show not 
only similarity of phrasing but almost exact correspondence 
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in meaning. In Stephanus and in Milton, Echo is the Nymph 
that lives unseen; she is the daughter of the sphere; she gives 
“resounding grace” to “all Heaven’s Harmonies.” It seems 
to me beyond a reasonable doubt that the immediate inspira- 
tion for the unusual conception of Echo in Milton’s song is 
the entry which I have quoted from Stephanus. This conclu- 
sion is further confirmed by the poet’s demonstrable use of the 
same authority in various other poems. 

Concerning the appearance of Satan in his temptation of 
Eve, for example, Milton writes, 


Pleasing was his shape 
And lovely; never since of serpent kind 
Lovelier—not those that in Illyria changed 
Hermione and Cadmus. . . (P.L., IX, 503-506) 


- Professor M. Y. Hughes suggests Ovid (Met., IV, 563ff.) 


as the source of Milton’s allusion in this passage, and corrects 
“Hermione” with Ovid's “Harmonia.” The same source Pro- 
fessor Osgood** mentions and adds also Nonnus (Dion. 44. 
107-118), in neither of which does “Hermione” appear. 
Granted that Milton knew the Ovid, why did he employ the 
name “Hermione” instead of the traditional “Harmonia”? 
The answer may well be that the poet had read also the entry 
under Cadmus, in Stephanus. 


Cadmus. . . Postremo ab Amphione et Zetho regno pulsus, 
ad Illyrios transivit, ibique deorum commiseratione una cum 
uxore Hermione, quam Ovidius Harmoniam vocat. . . in Ser- 
pentem est commutatus.”° 


Comes’ Mythologiae (IX, xiv), from which Stephanus fre- 
quently draws, narrates the Cadmus story but does not em- 





14Paradise Lost (Doubleday-Doran, 1935), p. 288n. 

13The Classical Mythology of Milton’s English Poems (Yale Studies 
in English, 1900), pp. 17-18. 

18Jn his Thesaurus Thomas Cooper translates the matter from Stephanus, 
using the word “Hermione.” 
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ploy the name “Hermione”; nor does it appear in Calepine’s 
Dictionarium, or in Robert Stephanus’ Thesaurus. It is, under 
the circumstances, plausible to assume the poet’s knowledge 
of the Cadmus fable as related in Charles Stephanus’ Dic- 
tionarium. 


Another example of Milton’s probable use of the Stephanus 
may be seen in these lines from Paradise Regained: 


There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 
The drink of none but kings (Ill, 288-289) 


On these lines Mr. Hughes comments,’ “Herodotus (I, 188) 
says that on all his marches the Great King took with him 
water of the Choaspes boiled . . . of which alone and no 
other river the king drinks.” An entry in Stephanus’ Dic- 
tionarium rans thus: 


. ° ee . 
Choaspis, Medorum fluvius, ad fines Persidis in Tigrum de- 
fluens: cuius aquae tam sunt suaves, ut finitimi reges non alia 
aqua ad potum utantur.* 


In this account by Stephanus we have not only the reason 
why the water of the Choaspes was sought by kings but also 
phrasing which seems definitely to anticipate that of Milton. 
Compare “‘reges non alia aqua ad potum utantur” and “The 
drink of none but kings.’ 

It remains to say a final word about the history of the 
Elucidarius. Published as a small handbook, in 1498, to assist 
students in understanding poetry and history, it ran through 
numerous editions in the original and in translation during 
the sixteenth century. It acquired new life and usefulness 
through the augmentations by the Stephanus brothers, finally 
becoming the basis of Charles Stephanus’ Dictionarium. This 


17Paradise Regained, etc. (Doubleday-Doran, 1937), p. 500n. 
18See also Susa in Stephanus’ Dictionarium. 


19For other examples of Milton’s indebtedness to Stephanus, see Starnes 
and Talbert, op. cit., 50-65. 
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grandchild of Torrentinus seems to have been especially cher- 
ished by English poets and dramatists in the Renaissance. 
After many printings in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Dictionarium became at last the basis of Louis 
Moreri’s encyclopedic Grand Dictionnaire Historique (Lyon, 
1674).*° Probably no one would have been more amazed than 
the modest scholar Torrentinus to know the progeny of his 
Elucidarius. 

D. T. STARNES 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 





20The sketch of Torrentinus in the Biographie Universelle (Michaud) 
concludes, “Cet opuscule est le premier essai que l’on connaise d’un dic- 
tionnaire historique contenant aussi la mythologie et la géographie an- 
cienne . . . Ainsi, malgré l’imperfection de son travail, on ne peut sans 
injustice refuser a Torrentinus l’honneur d’avoir donne l’idée et le modéle 
_ des dictionnaires historiques dont chaque jour fait sentir l’utilité. 
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A Pig that Meddled in 
Diplomacy 


etary genre contributed by America to the literature of 

the world is the short story. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that the general development of the short story in 
America has come about through the fact that in this form 
writers could take advantage of and build on, could utilize 
and enlarge, the most common form of popular expression: 
the anecdote, particularly the anecdote of character. No people 
have ever been richer in anecdotes reflecting character than 
the people of America. Individualism developed on the fron- 
tiers as nowhere else, and the location of the strongest form 
of individualism has been also the location richest in anecdotes 
about individuals. These anecdotes accent oddities of char- 
acter and silhouette against a background of conventions the 
singular acts of the unconventional characters. 

A good story is obviously a difficult thing to invent. It 
should have coherence and sufficient probability for the needs 
of the theme; it should pulsate with character and have com- 
pleteness, so that when it is finished no questions need be 
asked about the characters who figured in the incident related. 
Manipulation of plot engages the reader’s attention, and by 
directing the reader’s interest the mood is induced for apprecia- 
tion of the story. The writer who is an artist does not copy 
life; he makes an arrangement out of the facts of life to suit 
his own purposes and breathes into these facts the breath of 
fiction, by that means inducing the reader’s interest. If a 
story is interesting it has reason enough for being. It does not 
need to instruct; but it should entertain. The reader should 


(CC on HAVE SAID over and over that the one lit- 
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not have to take part in the solution of a moral or ethical 
question. This freedom to enjoy the essential truths of human 
nature and events is best realized for most people in fiction 
where the reader may contemplate human behavior without 
obligation to evaluate it. It is the obligation of the writer to 
strike the medium between fact and seeming reality, which is 
fiction, so that the reader may be given that aesthetic pleasure. 

The expansion of a historical anecdote into a short story 
presents a particular problem. Every historical narrative worth 
the paper it is printed on, whether it is cast in fiction or fact, 
depends upon source material to which the author must give 
careful attention. Human nature being what it is, the material 
is likely to be colored and distorted. The writer of historical 
fiction, even as the historian, must draw from this material 
a series of probabilities, and upon these probabilities build his 
‘narrative. Facts may be manipulated by brightening some, or 
toning others down; but the inherent truth in the facts must 
never be lost sight of. Truth and art can become one. The 
cold light of reason in which historical fact is viewed can be 
colored with the kaleidoscopic aspects of personalities and 
human behavior. History and literature both derive their 
meaning from the lives of individuals. The effective delinea- 
tion of lives and events in fiction often conveys to the reader 
not only pleasure but also a sense of the philosophy of history 
and the consciousness of literary skill. When historical fact 
is portrayed with imagination enough to give a degree of 
aesthetic pleasure, the writing is characterized as art. 

And now looking between the two extremes of documented 
fact on the one hand, and the kaleidoscope of fancy on the 
other, the anecdote of the pig that meddled in diplomacy is 
used to show that it has in it the germ of a short story. At 
the time of its happening it was a humorous incident, but it 
ended as a diplomatic issue that is said to have changed the 
course of Texas history. Like all good stories it has several 
versions, but its authenticity is established in a document pub- 
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lished in 1841 by order of the House of Representatives of 
the Republic of Texas. A condensed version of the incident 
follows: 


In February 1841 a funny affair occurred, which well nigh 
caused a rupture of the friendly relation which existed between 
France and Texas. One of the pigs of Mr. Bullock, an Austin 
landlord, found his way into the stable of M. De Saligny, the 
French chargé, and proceeded to appropriate a portion of the 
corn of the minister’s horses. For this offense a servant slew 
the swinish invader, where-upon the irate landlord horse- 
whipped the dependent of the French ambassador. 

Saligny thereupon complained, and Bullock was arrested 
and bound over to the next term of court. Afterward the 
landlord ordered the envoy off his premises. These indignities 
to French honor were not to be put up with, and the Texas 
government, failing to give satisfaction, the French minister 
abandoned his post. A conciliatory letter from President Hous- 
ton afterward healed the breach and brought the testy French- 
man back.’ 


Another writer in his history of Texas’ financial record makes 
a humorous comment upon the above mentioned incident. 


. . . All Texas stood by Mr. Bullock and his pigs. . . . Nor 
will it be too much to say that, as Rome was saved by the 
cackling of geese, so Texas was saved by the squeaking of 
pigs. If the loan had been obtained, it would have been used 
in establishing a national bank, by which every dollar would 
have been made to look like ten. The result would have been 
that the debt of Texas, instead of being twelve millions, would 
have been twenty-five, thirty, perhaps forty millions. . . . All 
honor, then, to Mr. Bullock and his pigs; and this heretofore 
much despised animal must be regarded hereafter as possessed 
of classic interest. If his figure, carved in marble, should be 
placed over the entrance to the treasury of Texas, it would 
serve as a memento to future ages of his having been the 
salvation of the Republic, and teach Mr. Branch Tanner 





1Correspondence Relative to Difficulties with M. De Saligny, Charge 
D’ Affaires of France, by order of the House of Representatives, Austin, 1841. 
2Baker, D.W.C., A Texas Scrap-Book, New York, 1875, p. 315. 
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Archer’s ‘“Thousands and millions, born and unborn,” that 
the humblest of agents may be instrumental in producing 
consequences of the utmost importance.® 


The plot is as complex as the character of Count Saligny, 
involving government representatives of the United States, 
France, England and Mexico, with all eyes turned on Texas, 
a new Republic, war-torn and debt-ridden. Financial diff- 
culties of the infant Republic placed Texas in the position 
of virtual bankruptcy in the Spring of 1839. Efforts on the 
part of the Texan Government, “with all its loan acts, and 
all its different commissioners in Europe and America, and 
all its pledges of faith, and land, and revenues, and every- 
thing else it possessed,”* to obtain a loan had proved futile. 
These efforts on the part of the Texans involved voluminous 
_correspondence with individuals, private banking houses, and 
representatives of various governments.° 


A ray of hope appeared when on April 9th, 1839, the Hous- 
ton Morning Star carried editorial comment on the financial 
situation with the statement that “The loan of five million 
can be easily obtained in London,” while complaining of 
extravagance in public expenditures.°® 

Tracing the history of the financial crisis, Gouge again cites 
the Houston Morning Star, issue of July 11, 1839, under the 
title “GOLDEN NEWS!!!” as stating that a loan of $500,000 
had been negotiated, and a later issue on the 23rd reported 
that “Everybody is on the tiptoe of expectation” for the arrival 
of the money.’ 





3Gouge, William M., The Fiscal History of Texas, Philadelphia, 1852, 
p. 111. 

4Ibid., p. 95. 

5Cf. George P. Garrison, Editor, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Re- 
public of Texas, Two Volumes, Three Parts, Annual Report of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 1907, 1908. Washington, 1908, 1911. 

&Gouge, op. cit., p. 96. 

TIbid., p. 97. 
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But the loan did not materialize; the capitol was moved 
from Houston to Austin; financial difficulties increased while 
various devices by which the Texan Government could meet 
the various tastes and fancies of those with whom it had 
dealings, or wished to have dealings, were considered, until 
on February 5, 1841, acting President Burnet, in an address 
to the House said: “We are a nation comparatively without 
means, and our legislation has to be based upon a depreciated 
and depreciating credit.”* 


The foregoing is background for the beginning of the story 
in April, 1841, when news came that a loan had been nego- 
tiated with the French Government through the New Orleans 
banking house of Messrs. J. Lafitte & Company. The effect 
was electric, with Texan securities soaring, and plans in process 
for a national bank for the Republic of Texas in which the 
specie could be deposited. To crystalize the situation the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 


Here we find the Government of Texas, already in debt 
to the amount of six or seven millions; proposing to run in 
debt to the amount of seven millions more; an ex-Governor of 
the Bank of England preparing a plan of a national bank for 
the Republic; and Mr. Jaudon, ex-cashier of the Bank of the 
United States, preparing to remove to Texas, to perform for 
that Republic all those functions which he and Mr. Biddle 
together had performed for the United States.° 


But while diplomats and commissioners were wrestling with 
the problem of a Texas Loan and a national bank to care for 
the specie, an agent was at work in Austin, Texas, to thwart 
their efforts and change the course of events. And here enters 
the pig—not as a character but as an agent whereby character 
may be revealed. The plot for the story, which is detailed 
in the climactic sequence of events in relation to the char- 





8[bid., p. 106. 
®*Ibid., p. 108. 

















acters, is given in brief in Gouge’s Fiscal History as quoted 
from the Austin City Gazette, September 1, 1841: 


“The difficulties were in the first instance altogether of a 
private and personal character between M. de Saligny and 
Mr. Bullock, and were lamented by the friends of both parties; 
the difficulties were increased by the killing of Mr. B.’s pigs 
by one of M. de S.’s servants, whereupon Mr. B. assaulted 
the servant, and the minister made his complaint to the govern- 
ment. The district attorney, under the instruction of the gov- 
ernment, had Mr. Bullock arrested to answer the charge, and 
the District Court not being in session at the time, Mr. B. 
was bound in heavy recognition to appear before said court 
to answer the charge. Thus that matter stands until the next 
session of the court in November next. As might naturally 
be expected, this occurrence still further embittered the feel- 
ings of both parties to such an extent that, in April last, Mr. 
- Bullock, who keeps a public hotel in this city, meeting M. de 
Saligny on his premises, ordered him off. M. de Saligny im- 
mediately made a second complaint, and insisted on the im- 
mediate punishment of Mr. Bullock; on this, Mr. B. was again 
handed over to the judiciary, and bound over, as in the former 
case, to answer the charge at the term of the District Court. 
A long and warm discussion took place between the French 
minister and the Texan Secretary of State, and the whole 
matter has been referred to the French Government. 


“In conclusion, we would remark that M. de Saligny, who 
is brother-in-law of M. Humann, the Minister of Finance of 
France, is expected at his residence in this city, in the course 
of the present month, when, it is hoped, everything will be 
amicably settled. The connection thus existing between M. de 
Saligny and a member of the French Cabinet accounts for all 
the obstacles thrown by that government in the way of Messrs. 
Lafitte & Co.’s fulfilment of their contract for the Texan 
loan.”?° 


The significant points in the foregoing account to be con- 
sidered in the plot structure for the story are two: First, that 





10]bid., p. 110. 
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“the difficulties were at the first instance altogether of a 
private and personal character between M. de Saligny and 
Mr. Bullock”; and, second, that “‘a long and warm discussion 
took place between the French minister and the Texan Secre- 
tary of State.” The facts as set forth in that long discussion 
were published by order of the house of Representatives in a 
state document titled, Correspondence Relative to Difficulties 
with M. de Saligny, Charge D’ Affaires of France. This cor- 
respondence contributes the surprise element in the plot, re- 
vealing that some time previous to the incident of the pigs 
M. de Saligny had a bill long overdue at Mr. Bullock’s inn 
for board and lodging for himself, his servants, and his horses; 
that Mr. Bullock had not made public Saligny’s “want of 
faith” in payment of personal debt until he was forced to do 
so in defending himself in District Court against the charges 
brought by Saligny; that M. de Saligny had given a wagoner 
in his employ “spurious” promissory notes of the Govern- 
ment and had refused to redeem them with genuine notes; 
and that to keep from destroying the confidence of the com- 
munity in Saligny’s integrity, the Secretary of the Treasury 
of Texas gave the teamster three hundred dollars in lieu of 
the counterfeit money, being reimbursed later by the members 
of the Cabinet, who took the loss upon themselves. The cor- 
respondence further reveals that previous to the pig incident 
M. de Saligny had procured for presentation to Congress a 
bill granting three million acres of land in Texas to two 
French gentlemen named in the bill, and conferring other 
large privileges upon them. M. de Saligny was to be the prin- 
cipal participant in the benefits, should the bill become a law. 

Rising action continues in the trial of Mr. Bullock and the 
exposure of M. de Saligny. Affront to the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment of France in the person of its representative can be 
appeased only by M. de Saligny’s severing diplomatic relations 
and going home. The loan is dead. The Secretary of State in 
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defending the position of the Texan government, prefaces 
the document with the following: 


Department of State, 
Austin, May 12, 1841. 
Hon. George S. McIntosh, 
Charge d’Affaires to France: 


Sir,—It becomes my painful duty to communicate to you, and 

through you to the King and Government of France, a series 

of conduct on the part of Mr. Saligny so extraordinary in its 

character as to render his longer residence in this country, as 

the representative of the French nation, unavailing to his own 
Government and highly injurious to ours.”* 


The climax is reached when the Secretary of State answers 
M. de Saligny’s charges that the Texan government is shielding 
a low character, a “tavern-keeper,” by saying: 


As regards the course of Dr. Chalmers, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in becoming the bail of Mr. Bullock, when bound 
over to the District Court to answer for the offense of assault- 
ing your servant, I have only to say that it was an individual 
act of his own, having no connection whatever with the Gov- 
ernment,—Dr. Chalmers is a-distant relative of Mr. Bullock’s 
lady, and has for a number of years been upon terms of the 
most intimate friendship and association with him, and was 
induced, no doubt, by that consideration, to do which few 
gentlemen in this city would have refused, if called upon. 
Were you a stranger to the American character, or to the 
people of this country, I would think it possible that you might 
be surprised at seeing an individual, holding the high office 
of Secretary of the Treasury, becoming bail for a “tavern or 
inn-keeper,’ when bound over to court upon a charge of crim- 
inal conduct. But in this country, and even in the United 
States, (where I believe you long resided), such an act would 
not be looked upon as remarkable. Office here, as you well 
know, does not elevate the encumbent above his former asso- 
ciates, and a “‘tavern-keeper” may in private circles, and in 





11Correspondence Relative to Difficulties with M. de Saligny, Charge 
D’ Affaires of France, by order of the House of Representatives, Austin, 
1841, p. 48. 
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all social relatives, be a fit and acceptable companion of the 
President, as well as one of his Secretaries; and as far as Mr. 
Bullock’s character for general respectability is concerned, I 
believe the time is not very remote when you yourself will 
acknowledge him as an associate.”* 


That speech of the Secretary of State leaves nothing more 
to be said. It is the essence of American democracy in con- 
trast to European class distinction; it is the essence of the 
Texan character in contrast to the Continental; it embodies 
the spirit of the Southwest. It is the reason for a story to be 
written around the incident. In plain unvarnished terms the 
Secretary of State then tells M. de Saligny he will be furnished 
passports at any moment he may demand them. The writer 
would not have to point out, in embroidering that plot, that 
all of Texas stood by Mr. Bullock and his pigs. Democracy 
presupposes it, and the words of the Secretary of State con- 
firm it. 

Remaining happenings in connection with the incident are 
negligible as far as plot goes. History has it that through 
President Houston’s diplomacy the breach bewteen France and 
Texas was healed, and that Saligny returned; but that is an- 
other story. 

A gifted writer could take this plot and by breathing into 
the conversation of the characters the breath of seeming reality, 
produce a story that would give the degree of aesthetic pleasure 
necessary to characterize it as art. Familiarity with accounts 
of the times would enable him to create a setting that would 
be accurate and in sympathy. The plot has plausibility, orig- 
inality and interest. All of the details necessary to weave the 
story are coloring for the central idea, which is based upon 
the principle of Democracy. 

MARCELL LIVELY HAMER 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN IN 
THE TEXAS COLLECTION 


12[bid., pp. 34-35. 
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American First Editions at 
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IV. WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 


HE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS through the generosity 

of Mr. and Mrs. E. DeGolyer of Dallas has recently added 

to its Rare Book Collections thirty significant Whitman 
books or pamphlets, together with a few interesting Whit- 
manana items. Most significant among these are the first 
editions of all the nine complete editions of Leaves of Grass 
_ supervised by Whitman himself between 1855 and 1892, with 
the exception of the fifth edition of 1871, as well as a few 
special issues of Leaves of Grass launched by the poet, and 
a few editions published abroad, including the only Scotch 
edition (Glasgow, 1884). Also represented are the following 
first editions of separate printings of single poems, or single 
collections of poems later incorporated in Leaves of Grass, 
or of separate prose essays or prose volumes: 


“Drum-Taps” (New York, 1865). 

“After All Not to Create Only” (Boston, 1871). 

“Democratic Vistas” (Washington, D.C., 1871). 

“Two Rivulets, including Democratic Vistas, Centennial 
Songs, Passage to India” (Camden, N. J., 1876). 

Specimen Days and Collect (Philadelphia, 1882). 

November Boughs (Philadelphia, 1888). 

“Good-Bye My Fancy, 2d Annex to Leaves of Grass,” 
two copies representing two different bindings (red 
and green cloth) used in the first edition. (Phila- 
delphia, 1891). 


Other offerings include a goodly number of books or pam- 
phlets originally printed in very limited numbers, or scarce be- 
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cause of fragile make-up, or because not widely current in 
America: 


Leaves of Grass Imprints. American and European Criti- 
cisms of “Leaves of Grass.” (Boston, 1860). 

The Good Gray Poet. A Vindication, by William Doug- 
las O'Connor. (New York, 1866). 

Camden’s Compliment to Walt Whitman. (Philadelphia, 
1889). 

Autobiographia, or The Story of a Life. (New York, 
1892). 

In Re Walt Whitman, edited by his Literary Executors. 
(Philadelphia, 1893). 

Walt Whitman's Diary in Canda, edited by William 
Sloane Kennedy. (Boston, 1894). 

An American Primer, edited by Horace Traubel. (Boston, 
1904). 

Lafayette in Brooklyn, with an introduction by John Bur- 
roughs. (New York, 1905). Number 243 of 250 
copies originally published. 

Notes and Fragments by Walt Whitman, edited by Dr. 
Richard Maurice Bucke. (Printed for private dis- 
tribution, London, Ontario, Canada, 1899). 

“The Preface of the Original Edition of Leaves of Grass 
of 1855.” (London, 1881). 


Poems of Walt Whitman. Edited by William Rossetti. 
(London, 1868). 


Less rare but still very valuable works include: 

The Gathering of the Forces, 2 vols. edited by Rodgers 
and Black. (New York, 1920). 

A Facsimile Edition of the 1855 Edition of Leaves of 
Grass, edited by T. B. Mosher. (Portland, 1920). 

Frank Shay, Bibliography of Walt Whitman. (New York, 
1930). 

Carolyn Wells and Alfred Goldsmith, A Concise Bibliog- 
raphy of Walt Whitman. (Boston, 1893). 

J. A. Symonds, Walt Whitman A Study. (London, 1893). 
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Whitmanana includes postcards to and from Whitman, 
receipts and other bits of manuscript, a signed mili- 


tary pass, and a copy of the New World printing of 
Franklin Evans. 


All the books are in excellent condition, and several have 
been autographed by Whitman himself or by Horace Traubel 
or Thomas Harned, two of Whitman’s literary executors. The 
list is impressive, but is unusually inadequate in indicating 
the importance of the acquisitions. In fact, the Library al- 
ready had many of the items listed, including seven of the 
eight editions of Leaves of Grass of the DeGolyer Collection, 
though not all copies were first editions and some were muti- 
lated or imperfect copies; still it could offer only limited re- 
sources to the Whitman student, since out of the first edition 
. of Leaves of Grass nine other complete editions grew—each 
identified with all preceding volumes yet not a mere expan- 
sion, but an organic growth—and any complete understanding 
of the poet must take into account all the various editions. It 
is indeed regrettable that the Library could not supply the 
missing fifth edition of 1871, but it does have to add to the 
collection a copy of the tenth edition, that published by Whit- 
man’s literary executors in 1897 in accordance with the poet's 
instructions for posthumous additions. 

With the DeGolyer gift of three well-preserved copies of 
early editions of Leaves of Grass—the first edition of this 
famous book, published in 1855, a second issue of the first 
edition, and a copy of the still rarer second edition, published 
in 1856—the largest gap in the Library is now filled. 

These various editions, moreover, aside from their intrinsic 
value, have literary histories that afford interesting and im- 
portant chapters in the making of books in general and in the 
life of the poet in particular. Whitman set the type himself 
for the first edition, which was printed by Rome Brothers of 
Brooklyn, but without their imprint. The number of copies 
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printed is usually estimated at 800. The book is a thin quarto 
of 95 pages, containing twelve poems without titles, parallel 
bars and the single title Leaves of Grass being used to em- 
phasize the organic character of the book as a whole. The 
poems are preceded by a long prefatory essay designed to 
clarify the author’s avowed intention of producing a new 
poetry appropriate for a democratic society. The author's 
name does not appear on the title page, but is found in the 
copyright notice and on page 29 of the long poem, later called 
“Song of Myself,” that takes up nearly half of the entire 
volume. Facing the title page, however, is a steel engraving 
of the thirty-six year old author in his shirtsleeves. 

Practically no copies were sold, though many were given 
away, and many of the printed copies were left unbound. A 
few copies are said to have been bound in leather, but these 
may have been later rebound, for most of the extant copies, 
like the one given the library, are bound in green cloth, 
stamped with an elaborate design of leaves and branches and 
with the title Leaves of Grass printed in rustic gilt letters 
across the cover. The large 107x753 page is admirably 
suitable for Whitman’s long lines and for his individual use 
in this volume of dots, probably to indicate pauses. 

From the unbound copies a second issue of this edition was 
launched, and bound in with the poems were press notices, 
most of them undoubtedly written by Whitman himself, cele- 
brating “the appearance of an American bard at last.” Some 
of these notices were placed at the beginning of the book, as 
in the Library copy, and some at the end. A former owner 
of the DeGolyer copy has pasted in the book (mainly in the 
back) clippings about Whitman and Leaves of Grass with 
the dates generally omitted, unless written in by pen, as that 
of April 15, 1879. Other copies were bound—like Emerson’s 
or Thoreau’s—in paper covers of various colors. These are 
indeed collector's items. The manuscript of this first edition 
was accidentally burned as waste paper in the printing office. 
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By June, 1856, a second edition was ready, an edition en- 
tirely different in physical appearance: the new volume was a 
sixteenmo consisting of 384 pages bound in dull green cloth, 
with the title in gilt on the cover, and with the spine bearing 
in large letters these words ravished from a private letter 
written by Emerson to Whitman on receipt of a complimentary 
copy of the first edition: “I greet you at the beginning of a 
great career. R. W. Emerson.” The printers, Fowler and 
Wells, omitted their imprint from the title page, but did 
put it at the end of the volume in a page advertisement of 
the book. This second edition contains thirty-two poems, 
eleven of which appeared in the first edition. Each poem is 
numbered and has a title, and both the material and arrange- 
ment forecast something of the future growth of Leaves of 
Grass. The long preface of the preceding volume was omitted 
(much of it being incorporated in later poems), but appended 
to this volume was a section called Leaves-Droppings. This 
was divided into “Correspondence” and “Opinions” and con- 
tained the whole of Emerson’s famous letter, together with 
a long reply from Whitman addressed to his “Friend” and 
“Master.” One thousand copies of this edition were printed, 
but very few were sold. It is today an even greater rarity 
than the first edition, and generally only imperfect copies 
are to be found. The Library has, in addition to the DeGolyer 
gift copy, a mutilated copy, the spine entirely gone; it is in- 
deed fortunate in acquiring a perfect copy, though a mutilated 
copy may tell a story, just as may Harvard’s absolutely clean 
copy that once belonged to Longfellow! 

The third edition, published in 1860 in Boston by Thayer 
and Eldridge, was a very handsome, ornate book, containing 
among other decorations the famous (or infamous, according 
to Esther Shephard) vignette of a butterfly on the index finger. 
There were many issues of this edition, and there is some 
difference of opinion as to which was the first issue. Accord- 
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ing to William Sloane Kennedy the first issue was bound 
originally in a reddish imitation leather, but according to 
Wells and Goldsmith it was probably bound in orange cloth. 
Then the plates fell into unscrupulous hands, and several 
thousand copies of a spurious edition were sold without benefit 
to Whitman. With the DeGolyer copy the Library has genuine 
first editions bound according to both descriptions, and it has 
also two copies of the spurious edition. Unfortunately for 
“Whitmaniacs” it does not have copies once belonging to 
Charles Sumner and James Russell Lowell as Harvard does, 
nor Whitman’s own annotated and interleaved copy that caused 
his employer, Secretary of the Interior James Harlan, to dis- 
miss Whitman as the author of an immoral book. 

The special copy of the 1867, or fourth, edition of Leaves 
of Grass, owned by the Texas Library, belongs to a particular 
issue, the fourth, that is quite scarce today. This edition was 
published in four forms in the same year: the first issue, Leaves 
of Grass only; the second, Leaves of Grass with Drum Taps 
and Sequel to Drum Taps added; the third, also Leaves of 
Grass with Songs of Parting added; the fourth, Leaves of 
Grass with all the appended sections of the other three issues 
added. 

A few of the other special editions in the Library call for 
special mention. 

The missing fifth edition was bound in green paper wrap- 
pers and is of special importance as a link in the whole history 
of Leaves of Grass, in that it was here that the final arrange- 
ment and groupings begin to be foreshadowed. In 1872 a 
reprint of this edition with “Passage to India” appeared; 
this reprint the Library does have. The plates of the 1871 
and 1872 editions were used for the sixth edition, generally 
called the “author's edition,” which was published in 1876 as 
a companion volume to Two Rivulets. It is an atttractive, 
embossed volume, with Whitman’s name in script on the title 
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page. According to Kennedy there were two issues of this 
volume, the ‘“‘true first,” as the one in the DeGolyer Collection, 
having in the title page the words “With Portraits from Life,” 
and the second issue reading ‘With Portraits and Intercala- 
tions.” The seventh edition, generally called the Osgood edi- 
tion, was published in Boston in 1882 but was suppressed 
by the Boston Vice Society. The Library has, in addition to 
the original Osgood, a special issue of this edition published 
by Whitman in Camden, New Jersey, in 1882. It includes 
several minor details not in the previous volumes, and bears 
the author’s signature on the title page, probably not more 
than a hundred copies of this edition being issued. No copy 
of it is listed in the Sprague Collection exhibited at the Library 
of Congress in 1939, but one is listed in the Detroit Public 
Library Exhibition of 1945. 
* Another edition remarkable for its format and rarity in the 
Library is the special autograph edition of Leaves of Grass 
with Sands of Seventy and A Backward Glance O’er Traveled 
Roads published May 31, 1889, to celebrate the poet’s seven- 
tieth birthday, about 300 copies being issued. This work con- 
tains portraits of Whitman taken at different ages and added 
to make the volume “more a person than a book.” The 1891 
edition, last to be revised by Whitman, is commonly known 
as the ‘death bed” edition, since he was very ill at the time, 
and directed that about 100 copies be hurriedly bound in 
paper wrappers for his intimate friends. Later the edition 
was bound in green cloth. The DeGolyer copy is a presenta- 
tion copy, from Whitman to Talcott Williams, January 7, 
1892, signed by Horace Traubel, and is, according to a note 
in the book, probably one of the original hurriedly bound 
copies. It is protected by a half gray morocco slip case which 
gives it an attractive appearance. 

The tenth edition, published by Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany (Boston, 1897) and rare enough to have been missing 
at the Detroit Exhibition as well as in the DeGolyer Collection, 
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was issued in three forms: one as in the Library copy in green 
cloth, one in limp leather, and one without the portraits or 
the facsimile of the author in paper to be sold for fifty cents, 
this last being very valuable to collectors, though obviously 
less valuable to scholars. Two very useful modern editions 
available in the Library should be mentioned: the facsimile 
of the first edition, edited by T. B. Mosher (Portland, 1920), 
limited to 400 copies (two copies are now in the Library) 
and a second facsimile of this edition with manuscript notes, 
edited by Clifton J. Furness (Columbia University Press, 1939). 

A few of the shorter pieces published as separate volumes 
to be found in the University Rare Book Collections merit a 
few words, though most of the separate volumes of prose or 
poetry were later incorporated in complete editions. 

The American Primer, for instance, published in 1904 from 
manuscript dating back to 1850 and limited originally to 500 
copies, offers significant evidence of Whitman’s early attempt 
to formulate a theory of words appropriate for the poet of 
democracy. The pamphlet called Leaves of Grass Imprints, 
very rare because of its frail character, and only partially re- 
printed in In Re Walt Whitman, is a reprint of American and 
European criticisms of the first and second editions of Leaves 
of Grass, some of them written anonymously by Whitman 
himself to various papers; and it was originally supplied 
gratuitously by Thayer and Eldridge of Boston as an adver- 
tisement of the third edition. The separate printing of the 
single poem “As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free” also con- 
tains interesting matter in the eight pages of advertisement 
of Whitman’s work. One of Whitman’s numerous business 
ventures—a very unprofitable one—is recorded in the little 
limp imitation leather edition of “After All, Not to Create 
Only,” a poem recited in New York by Whitman at the 
fortieth exhibition of the American Institute, where a number 
of copies of the poem were offered for sale. Perhaps James 
A. Garfield purchased one, since he always greeted Whitman 
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on their chance meetings in Washington by the title of this 
poem. Another business venture, this time Mark Twain’s, 
is recorded in the little book Axtobiographia or The Story 
of a Life, which was edited by Arthur Stedman from passages 
drawn mainly from Specimen Days and published in 1892 by 
Charles L. Webster Company, a company heavily financed 
by Mark Twain, as one of its last books before it failed, only 
a few copies ever actually reaching the market. The DeGolyer 
copy of Drum-Taps offers an enigma in its inscription in 
Whitman’s handwriting: “To Miss Hatty Taylor from ‘Papa.’ ” 
Indeed, every separate book is in fact a first edition with a 
separate history. 

The world-wide interest in Whitman as it is shown either 
in translation of his writings into foreign languages or in 
critical studies of Whitman is most sparsely illustrated in The 
University of Texas Library. Works in French are represented 
by Jean Catel’s Rythme et langage dans la 1% edition des 
"Leaves of Grass” (Paris, 1930), and La naissance: du poéta 
(Paris, 1929) ; by Léon Bazalgette’s Poemes de Walt W hitman 
(Paris, 1914) and his Walt Whitman, homme et son oeuvre 
(Paris, 1929), though lacking is his two-volume definitive 
edition of Leaves of Grass which has been called the bible of 
many young Frenchmen; by Regis Michaud’s more general 
work, Mystiques ét realistes anglo-Saxons d’ Emerson a Ber- 
nard Shaw (Paris, 1918). Though French periodicals supple- 
ment these scanty offerings, translations by Eugéne Figuiére, 
Jules Laforgue, and other French writers should be added to 
the library. Italian work is represented by J. Jannaccone’s 
La Poesia di Whitman e L’voluzione delle Forme Ritmiche 
(Torina, 1898). Spain and Latin America have been but 
mildly interested in Whitman, preferring Poe according to 
Gay Allen; but one work in Spanish is available: Cebria Mon- 
tonlui’s Walt W hitman; la home i sa tasca (Barcelona, 1913). 
On the other hand, the Germans (the first translators of 
Whitman) and the Russians. have made extensive translations 
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and studies, and yet outside of a few periodical studies none 
are available, useful as they would be. Dutch, Italian, Bul- 
garian, Hungarian, Swiss, and even Japanese translations were 
a part of the exhibition of the Sprague Whitman Collections 
in the Library of Congress in 1939. The Trent Collection 
at Duke University also boasts of a number of translations. 
Gay Allen in his various bibliographical studies emphasizes 
this sort of work, and devotes in his latest book, Walt W hit- 
man Handbook (Chicago, 1946), several pages to a selected 
bibliography relative to Whitman and world literature, at the 
same time calling attention to additional references scattered 
throughout the book. 

Of Whitman’s uncollected writings the Library has all the 
volumes thus far published, these being of great value in 
studying the poet in his formative years. Among the very 
rare Offerings in unpublished writings are two numbered 
copies of a very limited edition of Notes and Fragments: Left 
by Walt Whitman, edited by Dr. R. M. Bucke, one of Whit- 
man’s literary executors, and published in Canada in 1899, 
for private distribution. 

Practically all the periodicals which published Whitman’s 
writings are to be found in the Library, except the Aristidean, 
containing four short juvenile narratives, now that the De- 
Golyer Collection has supplied a very rare item, the Supple- 
ment to the New World, extra series No. 10, November, 
1842, featuring especially Whitman’s abortive temperance 
novel, Franklin Evans. 

Four doctoral dissertations and ten masters’ theses have 
been done on Whitman at The University of Texas. In fact, 
interest in Whitman here has steadily grown since 1927, when 
the late Dr. Killis Campbell set up a graduate course in Whit- 
man, at that time quite an innovation in college curricula; and 
the Library has reflected this interest in a consistent and steady 
increase in Whitman books. Two sets of the Camden Edition 
of the Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, Traubel’s three 
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Boswellian volumes (in addition to the Volume I recently 
acquired), many modern editions of Leaves of Grass, and 
most of the significant American and English critical and bio- 
graphical works are available. Need for additional copies of 
modern printings is apparent from the used condition of many 
of these. 

Little of Whitman’s manuscript material has come to the 
Texas Library, even though Whitman left behind literally 
trunkfuls of manuscript and was an inveterate letter writer; 
therefore that contained in the DeGolyer Collection is indeed 
to be prized. In the copy of the 1856 edition of Leaves of 
Grass is a brief letter, undoubtedly authentic, from Whitman 
to C. B. Tillinghast giving information about the price and 
sale of Leaves of Grass. Also included in the collection is a 
page scribbled on the back of an envelope much in the mood 
and manner of some of the sharp criticism of contemporary 
Americans in Democratic Vistas. In addition to these, the 
Library proudly boasts of two full pages of manuscript in the 
Miriam Stark Collection. No bit of hitherto undiscovered 
manuscript is inconsequential, even though much editing of 
Whitman’s notes and letters has been done, and it is to be 
hoped that other manuscript material will fall to the Library. 
Also needed to keep pace with current trends is material— 
printed or recorded—relating to Whitman and music. How 
extensive this material is may be indicated by the announce- 
ment that a forthcoming bibliography of Whitman will con- 
tain one section devoted to Whitman and music. 

As Whitman himself said in Leaves-Droppings of the 1856 
edition of Leaves of Grass, “what Emerson has pronounced 
to be good must not be lightly treated.” What better reposi- 
tory for any Whitman treasure could be found than the Texas 
Rare Book Collections? Are there other DeGolyers? 


ALICE L. COOKE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH 
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Centennial of Statehood 
Documents 


ITEMS FROM THE ARCHIVES COLLECTION, ILLUS- 
TRATING LIFE IN TEXAS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


V. MEMORANDUM OF A CONFERENCE AT WASH- 
INGTON ON THE BRAZOS, MARCH 29, 1845, BY 
ASHBEL SMITH, SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF TEXAS.* 


Memorandum of a conference held at the State Department 
at Washington on the Brassos on the 29th March 1845 be- 
tween the Honorable Ashbel Smith Secretary of State of the 
Republic and the Chargés d’Affaires of their Majesties the 
King of the French and the Queen of Great Britain Monsieur 
de Saligny and Captain Charles Elliot. 

After the communication to Mt Ashbel Smith of the In- 
structions of their respective Governments, dated the 17 and 
23% January last, the Representatives of the two Powers in- 
vited the Government of Texas to accept the good offices of 
France and England for an early and honorable [adjustment— 
canceled] settlement of their difficulties with Mexico upon the 
basis of the acknowledgement of the Independance sic) of 
Texas by that Republic. 


Mr Ashbel Smith was instructed by the President to express 
the willingness of this Government to accept the intervention 
of the two Powers. But in view of the much more advanced 
condition of circumstances connected with the affairs of Texas 
existing now than could be known in Paris and London at 
the dates of those dispatches and adverting to the difficulties 
and risks to which this Government is exposed from causes 
upon which he need not dwell. M* Ashbel Smith was desired 





1From the Ashbel Smith Papers. 
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by the President to press the urgent necessity that this Govern- 
ment should as speedily as possible be enabled to present to 
the people of this country for their consideration and action 
decisive proofs that Mexico was at once ready to acknowledge 
the Independence of this Republic without other condition 
than the stipulation to maintain the same. 

The Government of Texas therefore with a sincere desire 
to avail themselves of the proffered interposition of the Powers 
have now authorized the Secretary of State to propose to their 
Representatives the following arrangement. 


I. The signature and seal of the Secretary of State or any 
other Minister of the Republic of Mexico duly authorized by 
the Government thereof, to be procured to the preliminary 
conditions now submitted to the Representatives of the two 
Powers, and the Government of Texas pledge themselves 
forthwith after the same shall have been placed in the hands 
of the President to issue a proclamation announcing the con- 
clusion of the preliminaries of Peace with the Republic of 
Mexico. 


II. Texas for a period of ninety days from the date of this 
memorandum agrees not to accept any proposal nor enter into 
any negotiations to annex itself to any other country. 

The Representatives of the two Powers sensible of the 
peculiar situation of the Government of Texas to which the 
Secretary of State had called their attention were ready on 
the part of their respective Governments to accede to the 
proposals he had now made and pledged themselves forth- 
with to pursue their accomplishment. 


[NOTE] 


The above memorandum was written by the Undersigned 
Sec” of State in reference to the “Memorandum of the 29th 
March” and was by him read and submitted to the Count de 
Saligny and Captain Elliot signers of the s* “Memorandum” 
for their consideration previously to signing the same. It 
was deemed unnecessary to sign the above as M. de Saligny 
and Captain Elliot declared their clear understanding that 
the Gov. of Texas were held only to the Strict and specified 
terms of the “Memorandum” and that if the people of Texas 
should express their preference to pursue the policy of annexa- 
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tion [to the U. States without any breach of good faith— 
canceled} instead of Independence altho fully recognized by 
Mexico, that, then the President would be at full liberty to 
consummate annex® to the U.S. without any breach of good 
faith. 


The Undersigned stated to Capt Elliot and Cte de Saligny 
that he himself should take note of the declaration now for- 
mally made to them. 


Ashbel Smith 
March 30th 1845 
Wash" on the B. 


VI. A LETTER FROM MOSES SMITH TO HIS SON, 
ASHBEL SMITH, JUNE 11, 1845." 


Hartford June 11th 1845 
My dear Son Ashbel 


Doc* Kittridge leaves here to day for Boston Will Sail 
from there on the 16 for Europe George has been here 
-but has returned to Tennessee When he was at N York he 
heard that you was to be recalled which was the reason of 
his returning to Tennessee there is nothing but annexation 
in all conversation there is a rumor that Santa Anna is gaining 
friends in Mexico very fast and also that the present Govern- 
ment will acknowledge the independence of Texas provided 
they will not be annexed to the United States but all acc®* 
from Texas are for annexation. All of us are very well Except 
myself and I am well Except a lame Back. I should write 
more but Doct* Kittridge will tell all when he sees you. Your 
Mothers Sends her best love to you Says you must be very 
carefull of your health. I have given you Security on the 
Brick House. When you return hope you will Stay with us 
Some length of time 


Aff’ Your Father 
Moses Smith 





1From the Ashbel Smith Papers. Addressed: Doctr. Ashbel Smith, Paris, 
France (Doctr. Kittridge). 
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New Acquisitions 


gifts and purchases received in the Library for the 

period between issues of the CHRONICLE. It is a selec- 
tive list, and is not always able to mention every item which 
may be worthy of attention, but it is intended that it shall 
always be representative of the more significant type of 
acquisitions. 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 
I. 


Tse SECTION reviews from time to time the important 


The thought, the ideas, and the opinions of leading patriots, 
literary figures, and statesmen help to mold the thinking of 
a nation. The Lautaro Press of Buenos Aires has undertaken 
to publish a series of popular editions of the thought of out- 
standing leaders who have molded national thinking in Ar- 
gentina. E/ Pensamiento de Bartolomé Mitre (Buenos Aires, 
1943) and E/ Pensamiento de Bernardo Monteagudo (Buenos 
Aires, 1944) constitute two in the series. 


Bartolomé Mitre was one of the founders of Argentine 
nationality and contributed more than any other man to its 
present culture. In his long life—he lived to be eighty-five— 
he was intimately connected with the political, cultural, and 
industrial development of his country. Whether at home or 
in exile, he labored constantly for the achievement of de- 
mocracy. He was the implacable enemy of Dictator Rosas. 
He held many public offices, from governor to president in 
1862. Versatility was his chief characteristic. A general, a 
poet, an orator, a statesman, a philosopher, a historian, and 
a journalist, he founded La Nacion, one of the best dailies 
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in South America. Upon his death in 1906, his home became 
a national museum. 

The selections in this little book include “Collective Wel- 
fare as the Basis of Democracy,” “The Moral Right of Suf- 
frage,” “In Defense of the Draft,” and “The Culture of the 
Spirit and Democracy.” 

Bernardo Monteagudo was one of the heroes of independence 
who used his pen with equal skill as the sword. He not only 
fought gallantly for Argentina, but helped to liberate Chile 
and Peru and was a friend of San Martin and O'Higgins. His 
life was cut short at thirty-five by an assassin’s bullet. His 
political writings have had a profound influence on the sub- 
sequent institutional development in Argentina. His principal 
political tenets have been collected in the book just published. 

Of similar nature and particular interest at the moment is 
Nuestro Radicalismo (Our Radicalism) by A. Gutiérrez Diez 
(Buenos Aires, 1940). The author attempts to present the 
factors that characterize Argentina’s radicalism and differen- 
tiate it from communism and state socialism. What he says 
- of Argentina is true in a large measure of most of Latin 
America. Radicalism in Argentina, he explains, is — a 
reaction against oligarchy. 


II 


The missionary is an inseparable figure in the colonization 
of Spanish America. His role as Christianizer, civilizer, and 
pioneer is recorded on every page of the history of coloniza- 
tion in the New World. Father Jose Acosta, S. J., was one of 
the Jesuit pioneers who came to Peru in 1572 and to Mexico 
in 1586. Up to now he had successfully escaped the searching 
light of scholars and his rich and full life of service had re- 
mained wrapped somewhat in mystery. He has the distinction 
of having been the first of his Order to write about the prob- 
lems of the missionary in Spanish America and his De Pro- 
curanda was the handbook of many a zealous friar. He is also 
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the author of the indispensable Historia natural y moral de 
las Indias. 

A detailed, critical, and exhaustive study of his life and his 
work has at last been published by Leon Lopetegui, S.J., in 
his E/ Padre Jose Acosta, S.]., y las misiones (Madrid, 1943). 
This was undertaken under the auspices of the Consejo de 
Investigaciones Estéticas Instituto Gonzalez Fernando de 
Oviedo. 


Ill 


Travelogues by persons endowed with a close sense of ob- 
servation and a quick sense of humor constitute one of the 
most delightful and instructive literary forms. There were 
three famous travelogues relating to South America written 
in the XVIII century: Cartas de los PP. Gervasoni y Cattaneo 


(1728) ; Diario y derrotero de los viajes que ha hecho el Padre 


Fray Pedro José de Parras (1749-1753); and E/ Lazarillo de 
ciegos caminantes de Concolorcorvo (1773). The first and 
third of these are well known, but the second remained un- 
published, except for its serial insertion in the Revista de la 
Biblioteca Publica de Buenos Aires, Volume IV (1882). A 
new edition of this travelogue from the original manuscript 
has just been published by the Solar Press of Buenos Aires 
in its series of famous travelogues under the title Fray Pedro 
José de Parras. Diario y derrotero de sus viajes, 1749-1753. 

The chief interest lies in the portion that deals with the 
visit which Parras made to the famous Jesuit missions of Para- 
guay after the Guarani wars in 1759. This was the time of 
the Permuta treaty between Spain and Portugal. Father Parras 
notes with marked restraint some of the failings of the com- 
munal life instituted by the Jesuits in the Paraguayan missions. 


TEXAS COLLECTION 


Rutersville College was opened for the reception of stu- 
dents in January, 1840. To it belongs the distinction of being 
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the first college to materialize in Texas (Eby: The Develop- 
ment of Education in Texas, p. 94). It was the first to issue 
a printed catalogue. “Guess what was our surprise,” wrote 
Orceneth Fisher in far-away Illinois, “when we tore an en- 
velope off a small pamphlet, and read out of it the following 
title page: ‘First Annual Catalogue of Rutersville College, 
Rutersville, Fayette County, Texas, 1840; Austin Sentinel, 
Print.’ Then followed the names of the board of trustees. 
After this the faculty, whose names are, Rev. Chauncey Rich- 
ardson, A.M., President; Mr. Charles W. Thomas, A.B., 
Tutor; Mrs. Martha Richardson, Preceptress. 

“In the male department there are thirty-five students. In 
the female, twenty-eight.” 

Orceneth Fisher, a member of the Illinois Annual Confer- 
ence, visited Texas in 1839-40, and on his return home pub- 
lished Sketches of Texas in 1840 (Springfield, Ill., 1841). 
The excerpt quoted above is copied from that work. The loca- 
tion of the only known copy of it is in the Illinois State 
Library; The University of Texas Library has a photostat 
made from this original. 

Among some materials relating to Rutersville College, re- 
cently acquired by the University, is the First Annual Cata- 
logue. However, its title page is wanting. The whereabouts 
of another copy is not known. The reader may guess what 
was our surprise to find the missing title reproduced in quota- 
tion marks in Fisher’s Sketches of Texas in 1840. 


GENERAL 
I 


The Library continues to build up its collection of nine- 
teenth-century English periodicals. A recent and important 
accession is a long run of Leisure Hour, 1852-1896. Aimed 
frankly at a huge public, this weekly was begun with the sup- 
port of the Prince Consort as ‘‘a Family Journal of Instruction 
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and Recreation,” and took the place of the Penny Magazine 
as a means of spreading useful and entertaining knowledge 
through the homes of the Victorian lower and middle classes. 
The money and prestige of the Religious Tract Society, which 
sponsored Leisure Hour, made contributions available from 
many distinguished and popular Victorian writers; and the 
editors, with an eye to mass appeal, were careful to keep the 
“improving” and evangelical tone subordinated by a shrewd 
and delightful compromise. Thus the range of literary ma- 
terial is surprisingly large: from the popular ephemera of 
Martin Tupper and Mrs. Henry Wood (author of East 
Lynne), through the honest literary wares of Walter Besant 
and Mrs. Oliphant, to the work of R. L. Stevenson and W. B. 
Yeats. Here are essays by Palgrave and Birrell, popular 
philosophy by Whately and Blackie, drawings by George du 
Maurier—a cross-section of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Above all, Leisure Hour was widely circulated: a 
survey made in 1886 on “What the Working Classes Read” 
ranks it higher in popular esteem than either Good Words or 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, both large and influential peri- 
odicals. For the literary and social historian of the period, 
Leisure Hour is invaluable. 


II 


Notable additions recently made to the Library’s collection 
of music materials include Christopher Simpson’s work en- 
titled A Compendium of Practical Musick . . . (1667) and 
Francesco Geminiani’s Pieces de Clavecin . . . (1743). Chris- 
topher Simpson (or Sympson) famous as a player of the 
viola da gamba was also well known as a composer and 
theorist. Among a number of theoretical works, he wrote The 
Principles of Practicle Musick in 1665; and in 1667, he pub- 
lished the treatise, A Compendium of Practical Musick, which 
is an enlargement of the earlier work. In his dedication, Chris- 
topher Simpson describes his treatise as containing “all that 
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is requisite to the Knowledge of Practical Musick.” The Com- 
pendium is in five parts with many musical examples: 1. The 
Rudiments of Song. 2. The Principles of Composition. 3. The 
Use of Discords. 4. The Form of Figurate Descant. 5. The 
Contrivance of Canon. The work reached as many as nine 
editions by about the mid-eighteenth century. 

Some authorities have claimed that the 1667 publication is 
the second edition. In actual fact, it is the first edition of the 
extended work, for as Simpson himself has said in his remarks 
To the Reader: “I must acknowledge, I have taken some 
parcels out of a Book I formerly publish’d to make up this 
Compendium: But I hope it is no Felony to rob ones Self.” 

The Library has in addition recently acquired the eighth 
edition of the treatise, published in London in 1732. 

Francesco Geminiani was an eminent violinist, studying 
first with Corelli and then with Alessandro Scarlatti. He 
came to England in 1714 and lived in London for many years. 
He published the earliest known violin-method, The Art of 
Playing on the Violin, c.1730, which antedated Leopold Mo- 
zarts’ famous Violinschule by over twenty years. Although 
most of his compositions were for the violin, Geminiani did 
write some works for the harpsichord, of which this set was 
transcribed by the composer from some of his other works 
and published in 1743 by John Johnson. Beginning with a 
prelude and following through with several movements vari- 
ously marked “gayement,” “tendrement,” ‘‘gracieusement,” 
“amoureusement,” etc. it concludes with two minuets. The 
famous eighteenth century English historian of music, Charles 
Burney, wrote of these harpsichord pieces, ‘they are rendered 
impracticable by crouded harmony and multiplied notes.” 

The edition recently acquired by the Library is probably the 
original without the title page. In its stead there appears on 


paper apparently identical with the rest of the work, a hand- 
printed title page. 


Tue Liprary CHRONICLE is edited by Joseph Jones, Department of English, 
and published by the Library of The University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Alexander Moffit, Librarian. 














